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The Moors were attacking al-lskandariyya: a group of soldiers on horseback managed to 
invade the area of manara, where in ancient times a huge lighthouse had stood. The 
horsemen, however, lost their way in a maze of corridors and tunnels "under a glass crab". 
When they eventually found an exit to the water, they fell into it and were never seen again. 
Thus the Moorish attack failed miraculously. 

Twelve centuries had passed since al-lskandariyya was the most important Egyptian city, 
Alexandria. It was in the early 3rd century B.C. that King Ptolemy II had erected on large sub- 
structures, used as a cistern, the famous Pharos or lighthouse (Arab, manara), but even now 
it was good for a wonder - here described by the Arab historian al-Mas'udT (c. A.D. 893- 
956). Originally taller than 100 m, it had been the highest building in Egypt after the 
Pyramids, if not in the whole world. After the Arab conquest of Alexandria in A.D. 642 an 
earthquake had destroyed part of the tower, and later the whole building fell into ruin. In 
the late 15 th century Sultan Ka'it Bay had a fort built over the ruins which is the only visible 
remains on the site of the Pharos today. 

The Magnificent Seven 

The Pyramids and the Pharos are connected both through lying in Egypt and through being 
considered among the "Seven Wonders of the World". But while the Pyramids appear in 
nearly all the lists of the Seven Wonders, the Pharos is not mentioned in the oldest of them 
which name 

- the pyramids of Egypt 

- the city walls and 

- the hanging gardens of Babylon 

- the temple of Artemis in Ephesus 

- the statue of Zeus in Olympia 

- the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus and 

- the colossus of Rhodes. 


This combination first appears in two sources probably of the second century B.C. Only 
rarely does the Pharos appear in lists of the Seven Wonders during the first eight centuries 
of its existence. After that, the situation changes, and we now encounter a paradox: as the 



Pharos gradually fell in to ruin, its fame as a Wonder of the World rose. From the 6th 
century onwards it appears in many a list, twice even replacing the Pyramids. 

Thus Gregory of Tours in the 6th century enumerates some "old" Wonders - the walls of 
Babylon, the "grave of the Persian king" (= the Mausoleum) and the colossus of Rhodes - 
and also the theatre of Heracleia, the Pharos, and two biblical Wonders which replace pagan 
ones, Noah's ark and Solomon's temple. Gregory refers to the Pharos "being built on four 
crabs of miraculous size. Of course they could not be small, since they had to carry the 
weight of so large a building. It is said that a man stretched out over one of their claws could 
not cover it." 

Several manuscripts of the medieval Latin West contain a list attributed to the Venerable 
Bede, which includes the Pharos - built, as he claims, "on four glass crabs twenty feet under 
the sea". 

The Greek East knew of them as well. Thus Kosmas of Jerusalem (c. A.D. 675-752) refers to 
the Pharos "said to rest on four glass crabs, if this is true". Also, the author of the oldest 
preserved description of the Holy Land. Epiphanius of Jerusalem (c. A.D. 800) mentions glass 
as being used in construction of this "first Wonder". 

Medieval Arab authors equally talk of the four glass crabs: we have already quoted the 
historian al-Mas'udT, and the same holds true for the author of a book on the geography and 
administration of the East, Ibn Khurradadhbih (c. 825-912) and his younger contemporaries, 
the geographer Ibn Rusta and the anthologist Ibn al-Faklh. 

Glass Crabs 

Thus the Pharos was admired in the middle ages as one of the Wonders of the World in the 
whole mediterranean though not because of its spectacular height. In fact, the anonymous 
author of a list in a 13th century manuscript doubtfully reports that "the Pharos is a high 
place which one can climb to view the distance, I take it". 

The glass crabs, however, attracted more and more interest. Modern scholars have tried to 
make them more "plausible" as the Pharos' foundations by assuming either a special 
building term of "crabs" meaning "vaults" or a material more solid than glass, but equally 
shiny, such as silex or obsidian. In view of the context of the lists' reports, however, neither 
assumption is convincing. On the contrary: we have already noticed that the less wonderful 
the Pharos looked, the more miraculous it was imagined to be. After all, the Pharos had to 
compete with the other Wonders: the text attributed to the Venerable Bede, for example, 
counts the Roman Capitol among them not for its architectural or historical relevance, but 
because it was full of statues, each representing a Roman province - and each with a bell 



round the neck which rang as soon as a people tried to rise against the Roman rule. In the 
same list appear a statue of Bellerophon at Smyrna which hovered in the air "without any 
chain or support", thermal baths which were heated without any fuel, a theatre at Heracleia 
carved out of a single large stone (resting, incidentally, on seven stone crabs); it also claims 
that the temple of Artemis was a pyramid standing on its tip - little surprise that the Pharos 
could rest on four crabs of glass! 

If we look for the origin of the idea of these crabs, the story quoted at the beginning might 
be a help. Originally they may well have been an - externally invisible - building ornament 
well suited to the cisterns in the Pharos foundations. Only when the tower was ruined were 
they accessible - even on horseback, though with fatal consequences. 

Fragile Foundations 

As a Wonder of the World the Pharos of Alexandria - unlike the other Egyptian Wonder, the 
Pyramids - rests on fragile foundations in a double sense: as long as it was intact, its quality 
as a Wonder remained fragile: it rarely appears in the Wonder lists, and if so, only combined 
with other "unusual" Wonders. When, however, in the middle ages it became a ruin, its 
glory increased everywhere, in the Latin West, the Greek East, and the Arab world. It was 
considered to be a Wonder not least because of the building ornaments in its sub-structure, 
now exposed, which were considered to be its foundation: four glass crabs. 

Postscript: Of the Seven Wonders mentioned at the beginning, only the Pyramids are visible 
today. This is going to change soon: the Pharos is about to be reconstructed in Alexandria as 
a hotel complex. It will be interesting to hear about this building's substructures. 

Or Kai Brodersen, who teaches Ancient History at the University of Munich , strives to 
combine books (the third is a bilingual edition of the Wonder Lists: Reisefuhrer zu den Sieben 
Weltwundern, Insel-Taschenbuch 1392, Insel-Verlag Frankfurt and Leipzig 1992, paperback 
ca. £5)and babies (the third is Edna, aged 23 months). 



